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By J. E. PETRAK 
Catholic Life Editor 


MERICAN film producer Bill 

Deneen tightly clutched sever- 
al yards of mosquito netting as he 
stared at the wall. Dozens of varieties 
of insects were peacefully crawling 
around the room, oblivious to the 
stranger who had dared to pene- 
trate the “Green Hell” of Brazi 

Deneen sat down and struggled td 
get comfortable in the hammock 
that would be his bed for the next 
28 days. 

The piercing cry of a wild animal 
in the jungle, only a few yards from 
the house, caused him to hasten his 
task of arranging the mosquito net- 
ting — as though the thin fabric 
might somehow make him invisible 
to the crawling, roaming “things” 
that he knew were not too far away. 

A Good Question 

“How did I ever get talked into 
this assignment?’’ he wondered as 
he lay tense and perspiring in the 
hot, humid blackness of the Amazon 
night. Four years before he had 
gone on an adventurous tour of the 
PIME Missions in Hong Kong, 
Japan, Burma. and East Pakistan. 
It had all been wonderfully exciting 


and he had even regretfully left’ 
Burma leper colony where he h 
filmed the prize-winning, ‘Touch ¢ 
His Hand.” 

Since then he had made films it 
Russia, Australia, The Arctic, Indo- 
nesia, and other parts of the world. 
His latest venture started last Feb- 
ruary when he moved his family to 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, to produce 
five films for Encyclopedia Brit 
tanica Films, Inc. This, too, was 4 
wonderful adventure and he was 
soon lapsing into Spanish at the 
drop of a sombrero. 
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Deep in the Amazon jungle 
Bill Deneen and friend 


' Piranha fish, boa constfictors and red ants 

jin the soup all became part of life when 
_ film producer Bill Denes visited the “Green 
' Hell” of Brazil. 


= 





A Letter Received 


“You aren’t too far from our mis- 
sion in the Amazon,” read the letter 
he received from Fr. Nicholas Maes- 
trini, the U.S. Superior for the PIME 
Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul. 
“How about going down there to 
make a movie for us?” 

So it happened that after an 18 
hour plane ride from Mexico, Bill 
landed in Manaus, Brazil, where he 
caught a “flying boat” to Parintins 
in the heart of the world’s largest 
tropical rain forest. A canoe came 
out to meet the small plane and, as 
the film producer and six other pas- 
sengers climbed aboard with their 
luggage, he noticed that the over- 
loaded craft was nestling further 
and further into the water. 

It continued to sink slowly and 
the sudden clamor from the multi- 
lingual shouts and curses of wet 
passengers did not prevent the de- 
scent of people and baggage... in- 
cluding Deneen’s nine pieces of lug- 
gage containing cameras, film and 
clothes. Scooping up his valuable 
still camera and holding it overhead 
with one hand, he struggled to keep 
afloat amid the shouts and chaos 
and churning waters. 


To The Rescue 


It was at this crucial point that 
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the PIME Missionaries arrived in 
their weather-beaten motorboat 

. on their way to meet Deneen, 
Like the vigilantes in a Western 
movie, they came to the rescue of 
everyone and dripping passengers 
and luggage were hauled into the 
priests’ boat. 

Fortunately, motion picture 
cameras and film were in water- 
tight containers and had not been 
damaged. 

When order was finally restored 
and introductions properly made, 
the tiny rescue ship turned back up 
the Amazon River and churned 20 
miles along the jungle ‘“‘road”’. The 
tropical vegetation is so thick and 
impenetrable, that the river is the 
only means of transportation. 

Rounding a bend of the twisting 
Amazon, the PIME Mission could 
be seen on the river bank. Stepping 
ashore, Deneen noticed that, despite 
the blistering sun, his clothes were 
still damp. Because of the very high 
humidity, they would remain that 
way for most of his month’s stay. 

That night, as he tried to induce 
sleep and ignore the calls of the 
animals, a scream rent the air which 
thrust his heart into his throat and 
brought him tumbling from the ham- 
mock. As he struggled out of the 
netting, more blood-curdling yells 
pierced through the dark — definitely 
a human! Lights went on in the mis- 
sion and he heard the priests calling 
to qne another as they ran in the 
direction of the riverbank. Deneen 


followed close behind. ia x 


The screams had _ subsided 
agonized moans and on the ba 
they found the mayor of a neig 
boring village . . . bloody from 


waist down. It was obvious wh 
had happened. 
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“Those blasted piranha!” one of 
the missioners interjected as he 
knelt down to give first aid to their 
most recent victim. 

Unable to sleep in the stifling 
heat, the mayor had decided to go 
fora midnight swim. Unfortunately 
for him, a school of piranha fish were 
passing by. This deadly scourge of 
the Amazon can completely devour 
man or beast within a matter of 
minutes, their needle-sharp teeth 
ripping into flesh as though it were 
bread. Because he had been only a 
few feet from shore, the mayor sur- 
vived the attack but would probably 
be crippled for the rest of his life. 
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Fr. John, PIME, the ‘star’ 
of Deneen’s Brazilian 
movie, and some of the 
people who live in the 
Amazon jungle and are 
part of his real parish. 





During the next few days, Deneen 
explained the script to the mis- 
sioners, worked out a schedule and 
started shooting. The unbearable 
heat sapped his energy but he forced 
himself to work ... the sooner he 
finished, the sooner he could leave. 

He finally got used to having red 
ants floating in his soup and felt 
very proud the day he shot a jaguar 
and another time when he helped 
capture a large boa constrictor. His 
greatest-scare was on the day he de- 
cided to cool off by canoeing to the 
middle of the river and dumping 
pans of water over his head. 

Enjoying this damp luxury he 
was even able to ignore the croco- 
diles napping on the opposite shore. 
That is until he suddenly realized 
that his feet were getting wet and 
that the water he had dumped over 
his head was now sinking the canoe. 


GET A DENEEN MOVIE 
FOR YOUR NEXT MEETING 
The ‘‘hero’’ of our Amazon story has 
already produced these exciting films for 
PIME. 
SEE: ‘The Touch of His Hand’’ (45 min.) 
A remarkable film about the unusual 
experiences — the joys and sorrows 
— in a Burma leper colony. 
“Threshold of Terror’ (27 min.) 


: “The Little Ones’ (23 min. ) Loretta 
Young introduces tots from all over 
the world; many unusual stories. 


write: PIME Films, 121 E. Boston Bivd., 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


With the thought of the piranhas 
and crocodiles to spur him on, he 
swam to shore so fast that, “If |] 
had been trying out for the Olympics, 
I’m sure I would have made it.”’ 

Missionary Progress 

Despite many discomforts, Deneen 
continued his work and was con- 
stantly amazed at the progress the 
missionaries were making. Although 
the villagers are still primitive, 
they go to the mission school and 
most have a basic knowledge of 
reading and_ writing. 

Many still consider marriage an 
inconVenient custom and_ don't 
bother with such formalities. But 
thousands of others appear before 
the priests each year to receive the 
sacrament of matrimony. It is not 
at all unusual for a couple to bring 
two or three children along with 
them to have their marriage blessed. 

On a big feast, when hundreds 
pour into the village, the 12 PIME 
priests often have over 3000 bap- 
tisms to perform. While they may 
not always clearly understand 
Church doctrine, the people receive 
the sacraments in droves. 

It will be many years before the 
people improve their backward ways 
and standards of morality, but the 
missionaries are patient and _ hard- 
working... happy to see their 
labors bearing some fruit. 

As for Deneen . . . when he left 
the Amazon, the shock of the chang- 
ing climate was so great that he be- 
came ill on the plane and landed in 
Miami with double pneumonia. Last 
month, after two weeks in the hos- 
pital, he returned to his Detroit of- 
fice where he is now editing present 
film and planning future productions 
abroad . . . but not to the Amazon. 
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1. THUAREG: The shield of the Tuareg tribe 
is large enough to protect the entire body, 
leaving only the head and feet uncovered. 
Made of camel or antelope skin, it has 
notches on top and a vertical metallic plate 
in the center for gripping. 


2. MASAI: The characteristic egg-shaped 
shield of the Masais is made of ox or buf- 
falo skin with reinforced wooden edges. A 
vertical wooden support serves as the grip. 
Painted in red, black and white, the design 
varies according to the clan. 


3. SHULL: A rectangular shape helps identi- 
fy the shield of the Shull tribe. Hide is 
fastened to the H-shaped frame by various 
types of bindings. A pocket-like protrusion 
at the center makes it easy for the warrior 
to grip his defense. 


4. ABYSSINIANS: A tuft of hair and a met- 
allic plate decorate the center of the convex 
Abyssinian shield. Buffalo, rhinoceros, gi- 
raffe and hippopotamus skins are used. 
Ornaments of gold-plated silver are re- 
served for wealthy chieftains. 
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NEW MEXICO: 


Land of Enchantment, 
Hot Sun and Hard Work 


Rev. Dante Carbonari, PIME, wields a hammer while helping to build a com- 


munity center in Cimarron, New Mexico. 


A DRY CLIMATE and clear 
skies provide a colorful setting 
for the delightful blend of Indian, 
Spanish and Anglo-American cul- 
tures which tourists witness while 
driving through New Mexico, ‘“The 
Land of Enchantment.” 

But there are also frequent dust 
storms. a blazing sun, and... for the 
average resident... hard work with 
little reward. It is not surprising. 
therefore, that the population 


The PIME (Pontifical Institute for 
Mission Extension) Missionaries of SS. 
Peter and Paul are exclusively a mis- 
sionary society with home missions in 
New Mexico and foreign missions in 
Brazil, Africa, Japan, Hong Kong, East 
Pakistan, Burma and India. 

Seminaries to train American stu- 
dents for PIME are in Mich., Ohio and 
N.J. U.S. Headquarters are at 121 E. 
Boston Blvd.; Detroit 2, Mich. Mass 
stipends and donations can be sent to 
this address and will be gratefully 
accepted. 


of 


many small farming communities 
is decreasing as the descendants of 
the early Spanish conquerors pack 
their belongings and move to the 
large cities. 

In the town of Roy where the 
PIME Missionaries of SS. Peter and 


While on vacation, Fr. Serraglio, PIME, 
dropped in on Fr. Mario Venturini, 
PIME, in Maxwell, N.M., and found 
him hard at work rebuilding his 
church. 
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Paul have had a parish since 1953, 
the population has steadilv  de- alll a cis: 
creased. The 400 Catholic families 
that were there in 1919 have today 
dwindled to 100. 
The PIME Missioners have three 
other parishes in this wide-open- 
| spaces state which has a population 
) density of only 5 people per square 
mile. With small. far-flung congre- 
gations and little loose cash, the 
emissioners have found that the only 
way to improve their parish is 
through a do-it-vourself plan. 
So it isn't surprising to find a 
ipriest in overalls and workcap with 
hammer or saw in his hand. In 
this wav a school and convent ad- 
dition have arisen in Springer where 
the Dominicans of Adrian, Michigan. 
teach their Spanish-speaking — stu- 
dents. Community halls have gone 
up in Maxwell and Cimmarron and 
repairs and additions in Roy. 
They are small parishes, lost in a 
busy world, but the missionaries con- 


You should have seen that foreign mis- 
sionary priest trying to get up after 
the tea_ceremony. 


ALINOS! FRENCH ICE CREAM CO. 
sider the souls of their congregation 12748 E. McNichols Road 
..and then they work very hard. Detroit Michigan 

LA. 7-3195 
CATHOLIC LIFE, 


WILL YOU RECEIVE IT NEXT MONTH? 

On the back cover, if the code number after 
your name is 5-0, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
CATHOLIC LIFE RUNS OUT THIS MONTH. We 
hope you will continue to let us come into your 
home every month. Please sit down right now 
and send us your renewal. 

Our rates: $2.00 a year; $3.50 for two 
years; $5.00 for three years. Our missionaries 
desperately need your help...please aid 


OUR COVER them by renewing now. God bless you. 


ral streetscene in the ever-changing, PIME Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul 
ing metropolis of Hong Kong. See story 121 E. Boston Bivd. 
next page. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Smiling 
Face 
Of 


_e- . Hong 


, Kong 


A miracle of change 
is this city which 10 
years ago was full of 
desperate, hungry 


people. 


By 
FR. ADRIAN, 
PIME 
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W E ASKED the wrong man the 
wrong question. The man was 
Fr. Andrew Granelli, PIME, ‘‘an 
old China hand,’ who has labored 
in Hong Kong for 35 years. He was 
in the U.S. recuperating after an 
emergency flight to San Francisco 
where a_ specialist performed an 
essential operation. 

We asked the patient, “With all 
the suffering and misery in Hong 
Kong, isn’t it a depressing place to 
work?” 

The operation had slowed the 
steps of the distinguished-looking, 
white-goateed missionary . . . but 
not his wit. “Oh, no,” he exclaimed 
at what must have seemed to him 
like a naive question. An hour later, 
the question had been answered and 
we had an entirely new and optim- 
istic view of the ancient city which 
has become the refugee capital of the 
world. 







wwe 


















* * * 


When World War II ended in 
1945, 200,000 people were living in 
a devastated Hong Kong. People 
quickly returned to their former 
home, however, and it wasn’t long 
before this tiny British colony on 
the South-East China coast had 
returned to its pre-war population 
of 600,000. 

Half the houses were uninhabit- 
able; public utilities, transportation, 
medical centers and schools were in 
ruins. But with characteristic energy, 
the people began to rebuild their 
city, hoping to return it to its pre- 
war prosperity. 

Late in 1949 they were still clean- 
ing up the war’s debris when the 
Communist armies in Northern China 
swept down into the Southern prov- 
inces. Fleeing the Reds, a flood of 
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refugees poured into Hong Kong 
and put a massive pressure on the 
still recuperating facilities of the 
colony. 

Border restrictions finally had to 
be adopted to stem the tide. But 
every year more than 100,000 re- 
fugees ignore the fear of death from 
a Communist bullet to swim, paddle 
or sneak across the Red line. 


Fastest Growing 


Added to the 90,000 natural in- 
crease in population every year, 
Hong Kong, bursting at the seams, 
is today the fastest growing city in 
the world. Its 3,500,000 people are 
cramped into an area with a density 
which is probably not approached 
anywhere else in the world. And the 
people must remain here because, 
for the refugees at least, this is the 
end of the line, the point of no re- 
turn. There is no place else for them 
to go. 

This, then, was and is Hong 
Kong’s staggering problem: How to 
care for all these hundreds of thous- 
ands of impoverished people? It 
needed the co-operation of everyone 
and, happily, everyone responded. 
Catholics, Protestants and _ non- 
Christians worked together for the 
common purpose and _ received 
generous help from the Government 
and its officials. From many coun- 
tries, but principally America, came 
tons of surplus food and used cloth- 
ing donated to the Bishop’s Relief 
Drive. 


Rev. Andrew Granelli, PIME 














































Members of every existing Catholic ch institu: 
tion in Hong Kong worked long hours to bye some 
of the hungry, homeless mass of humanity. bsources 
of course, were insufficient. To co-ordinateftivities 
Hong Kong’s Bishop, Most Rev. Lawrence§ PIME 
established a Catholic Social Welfare anc 
worked out an extensive program. The mifs result: 
of this and other programs can be seen toda 


Food 
Feeding the people was the most imme 


today starvation is non-extent. Malnutrj 
is still a major problem. But the “soup li 























provide at least a meagre diet for themselva 
To combat the problem, Catholic Ch 
ates 12 noodle factories which last year t 
a half million pounds of noodles. A milk » 
plant daily produces 2,170 quarts of yenri 
milk for poor children. Four bakeries 

this year. 
Homes and Clothing 


With land so expensive and vacant hougexi 
a million refugees found shelter in “squaifements 
which they created on the hillsides out off, 


could think of enforcing the law against 
people? Lack of sanitation and the danger 
shacks a hazard, but what can be done? 
a roof over their heads. 

Catholic Charities have erected 4000 a 
but the need is still tremendous. Expens 
necessity for strong materials to withst 
have winds up to 150 miles an hour 

A center to sort and repair old clothess 


Religious affiliation is never considered i 
sole criterion is always need. 


Jobs for All 


While the relief work created some Mas bee 
mainly the Chinese and foreign businegho hay 
helped solve the employment problem tent whe 
it is non-existent. Small and large indus§e sprur 
up everywhere and anyone who ‘is well engwork ca 
find a job. Wages, of course, are ée vith th 
average worker receiving only $1.00 tomr a 1 
hour workday. Up to 40% of this amougbe sper 
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for rent so it is obvious that the 

standard of living is not very high. 

Considering the facts, however, even 

survival for so many is a miracle. 
Schools and Hospitals 

While still insufficient, large num- 
bers of schools have been built. Dur- 
ing the past five years a new Catholic 
school has opened almost every 
month. Five years ago there were 
36,000 in Catholic schools; today 
there are about 82,000: About one- 
third of the children are Catholic; 
the others are pagans or catechu- 
mens. 

Nurseries, orphanages, youth clubs, 
vocational training ceriters and a 
home for delinquent girls have also 
been built. Naturally, they too be- 
came over-crowded almost before 
they were opened. 

Under such conditions. disease 
and sicknesses are a Common occur- 
rence and the hospitals cannot begin 
to cope with the situation. It is not 





unusual to find three adults in one 
hospital bed. It has been difficult 
to increase the number of hospitals 
and to recruit a trained medical 
staff but numerous clinics have been 
erected. Last year, 17 clinics treated 
half a million people. Two homes for 
the aged and a home and school for 
the blind have been built in the 
tremendous effort to aid everyone. 
Many Converts 

All of the Church’s work to re- 
lieve human misery has had a happy 
development which was not antici- 
pated. Few of the people helped were 
Catholic and it wasn’t long before 
droves of them were asking priests 
and sisters for instructions. Because 
many of the clergy expelled from 
China by the Reds remained in 
Hong Kong, there was an _ unex- 
pectedly large number of priests, 
brothers and sisters to care for the 
refugees. Even these have been in- 
sufficient, however. 
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The greatest number of converts 
and the most persevering — come 
through the schools as students are 
instructed and bring the Faith home 
to their families. About 15,000 adult 
conversions are made each year so 
that from a 1945 Catholic population 
of 32,000 there are 200,000 today. 
In the last 10 years, 16 new parish 
churches have been started. 

This has been extremely difficult 
because most of the converts have 
been too poor to give much assist- 
ance toward building a new church. 
This, today, is probably one of the 
greatest needs facing the Diocese; 
one the Church cannot hope to solve 
without outside help. 

Hong Kong is a great pagan city; 
it is a seaport with all the vices that 
afflict seaports; it is the world’s 
greatest refugee camp with all the 
problems which come with large 
numbers of homeless people; it 
presents a dreadful contrast between 
excessive wealth and abject poverty. 
All this is true, but Hong Kong has 
in recent years presented to the 
world a most remarkable example of 
Christian charity. The people of 
Hong Kong, including the refugees 
whose actual integration into the 
population has already gone very 
far, are wonderful people. They have 
the will to work. They have great 
powers of endurance. They can get 
along on very little. Above all, they 
appreciate the freedom of Hong 
Kong. 

Overcoming impossible circum- 
stances, the people have managed 
to survive; with the help of the free 
world they will one day be able to 
le normal lives. vv 


Charity is the pure gold which makes 
us rich in eternal wealth. — J. P. Camus. 
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The young priest 
didn't fool me, for long 
ago |, too, had buried 
my secret treasure 
deep in a trunk. 


The Master Sergeant's 
Campaign Jacket 


By REV. CLEMENT VISMARA, PIME 
as told to Robert Higgins 


-. HIS MORNING two young mis- 
sionaries, straight and strong, 
fresh from the States, passed through 
the large mission house where I live. 
They are new to Burma and prac- 
ticed their recently-learned Burmese 
vocabulary on me. They laugh easily, 
these young ones. They are happy 
to be so close to their life’s work To- 
morrow morning they start for the 
back country and the remote sta- 
tions where they are needed so badly. 

One, the Irish redhead, had been 
a Marine in Korea. He mentioned 
that buried in his bag was _ his 
Marine battle jacket. He said he 
intended to get plenty of use out 
of it during the cold nights. I knew 


there was more to it than that be- 
cause I knew of another proud 
another war who 
brought a clean, pressed Master 
Sergeant’s campaign jacket to 
Burma. This young missionary also 
told himself that it was simply 
something to wear on the cold nights. 


soldier from 
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My Past Returns 

My old head nods now as I sit in 
the shade and think of my younger 
days when I worked eagerly in the 
interior. Tired and numb one night, 
I slept in a chair with my beads 
dangling from my hand. My three 
dogs woke me with their sharp 
barking. I went to the door of my 
hut to see who had roused the dogs. 


A skeleton-like old man dressed 
in dirty rags and leaning heavily 
on a cane stood at my door. 

‘“*Priest, I am sick.” 

“Sit down. Sit down.” 

“I’ve had fever for a week. | 
haven’t eaten in three days. I am 
thirsty.” 


I quickly brought him water. He 
greedily drank three cups. Then, 
seated on the ground, he put his 
belongings before me— his opium 
pipe, his tobacco pipe and two small 
empty boxes. 


“I have no tobacco,” .he told me. 
I handed him a fistful of mine. He 
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filled his pipe and put the remainder 
in one of the little boxes. I held a 
small stick into the embers of my 
fire. We lit our pipes and smoked as 
old friends. 

Another Day 


“The next morning, after Mass, 
I fed the old man. We talked. 

“If you give up the opium, I'll let 
you work for me. I’ll give you food 
to eat, clothes to wear, a bed to sleep 

” 

“I can’t. When I don’t smoke it, 
the blood comes from my mouth.” 
'*“Did you smoke it yesterday?” 
~ “Four annas’ worth in the morn- 
ing. Four annas’ worth in the even- 
ing. One rupee's worth of opium lasts 
Me two days.” 

a How much money have you 

“Not a cent.” 

T dissolved a strong dose of qui- 
mite in water to help his fever. It 

las very bitter and I had to persuade 

m to take it. He slept again, then 

ik a bit more food. 


In Burma, guests, especially those 
with the rights of the poor, are not 
supposed to be sent away. They must 
leave of their own initiative. That 
way, a blessing stays on your home. 
In the late morning, my friend made 
a move to leave. 

The Gift 


“IT have no money,” I said, 
“nothing to give you.” Then, I 
remembered. I went to my trunk. 
I dug down to the bottom. 

“Take this jacket!” It will give 
you warmth in the evenings.” 

I pulled off the chevrons. I pulled 
off the medal ribbons. ‘Take it poor 
soul,” I thought. “‘My last keepsake. 
I guarded it jealously, but you’re 
cold and you’re sick. But, do me the 
favor not to come again. I don’t 
want to see it dirty and torn. Better 
for it to cover your bent shoulders 
than to stay here doing nothing but 
reminding me of the past.” 

What ever possessed me to bring 
a Master Sergeant’s jacket to this 
far-away country? To keep it folded 
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neatly in a trunk for twenty years 
like an antique? To look at it fre- 
quently without ever putting it on? 
I would look at it and hear a machine 
gun chatter... hear a hometown 
shouting ... recall an_ hilarious 
experience . . . a friendly face. 
Nothing Left 

Now, I’ve given that away to a 
poor unknown, who’ll never realize 
what he’s taken from me. I’ve con- 
quered another little bit of myself. 
I have nothing left to remind me of 
those days. OMy Lord, remember me 
here today more alone than yesterday. 

A few more steps and the old man 


would follow the turn in the road 
and be out of my sight. I could 


FOOD BUDGET: 25¢ A WEEK 
After a serious illness, Bishop Joseph 


itere! 


sez 


clearly see the olive-green bundle 
he carried. I wanted to call him back. 
I could offer him something else! 
Then, he made the turn and wag 
gone. 


Ah, it is pleasant in the shade here 
at our mission headquarters with the 
white buildings and quiet chapel, 
My tomorrow can wait. Today | 
shall say a few extra prayers for the 
redheaded ex-Marine who went into 
the jungle today. May God guide 
his work and keep him from loneli- 


ness. ZY 


There is no man in the world without 
some trouble or affliction, though he be 
a king or a pope. — Thomas a Kempis. 
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MARYGLADE DEAN 
MEETS POPE JOHN 


In Rome with a pilgrimage from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Fr. James Bregola, PIME, was 
introduced to the Holy Father as the first 
Dean of Studies at PIME’s Maryglade 
Seminary in Michigan. The Pope was de- 
lighted to learn of the new Seminary and 
sent a special Apostolic Blessing to all the 
Maryglade benefactors. Fr. Bregola is 
shown speaking to the Holy Father. 


A NEW DEACON 


On September 18, “Sandy Garzarelli of 
Philadelphia received the order of Deacon 
from Archbishop John F. Dearden of Detroit. 
Now attending Maryglade Seminary, 
“Sandy” will be the first American 
seminarian to be ordained a PIME Mission- 
er. He is shown with his parents and 
Bishop Obert of East Pakistan. 


MARYGLADE OPEN HOUSE 


An Open House is being planned at 
Maryglade Seminary on the afternoon 
of October 30 (still tentative). The 10 
faculty members and 28 students will 
act as hosts and show guests through 
the new building. Directions to the 
Armada Seminary and information 
may be obtained by writing 121 E. 
Boston Blvd.; Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The phone number is TAlbot 8-8515. 
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GOODWILL LOST IN INDIA WHERE 
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EB ACH YEAR, from the coffers of 


U.S. government and private 
charitable groups, millions of dol- 
lars are sent to aid under-developed 
and needy countries. Some money is 
sent solely because of Christian 
charity, more is sent because the 
U.S. wants friends. We want people 
to appreciate our way of life, our 
way of thinking, our system of 
government and our Christian 
culture. 

In many countries we have not 
been very successful. For instance, 
in India, where the people regard 
Westerners and Christians with a 
suspicious and jaundiced eye. 

In this teeming country of 
350,000,000 people, confused by 
235 languages, Christians, or 
Westerners (the term is synonymous 
to them), are not a very moral 
people. Our customs, habits and 
code of acceptability falls far below 
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PERE? 


By ROBERT C. BAYER 


what they consider is right. Where 
do they get their ideas? From our 
American movies, of course. : 
Indians are avid theatre-goers, 
Movies are very big business with 
India, the world’s second largest 
investor and spender in the film 
industry. Although most are not at 
a very high level of creativity, more 
than 250 films are produced every 
year—in nine or more languages. 


21 Theatres 


In a typical town of 100,000, there 
are 21 movie houses. . . all of them 
doing a land office business. Some 
start in the morning and give as 
many as four performances a day. 

Naturally, many Hollywood films 
are included in the billing just as we 
show foreign imports at our art 
cinemas and, sometimes, neighbor- 
hood theatres. 

While we may not always approve 
of our own or the foreign films -that 
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Thousands of Indians flocking to see 
the latest film hit. Movies are big 
business in this country which annually 
produces over 250 films. 
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we see, the Indians are even more 


shocked. Things which we take for 
granted — situations depicted to 
convey a message or a moral — often 
meet with complete disapproval by 
the Indians. 

To understand this, we must 
realize that in this entire country 
with its huge population, less than 
1% of the people are Christian. 
Their values, their standards, their 
way of thinking, are totally different 
from ours; and Christians are con- 
sidered immoral, base and unfeeling. 
This is not to imply that Indians 
are any more perfect than we are. 
But, while many of the people do 
not lead very moral lives, they 
would not dream of letting even the 
suggestion of immoral behavior be 
shown on the screen. 

Strict Censorship 

Movie censorship in India is very 

strict. Educational, governmental, 
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MANY AMERICAN 
FILMS GIVE 
NON-CHRISTIAN 
COUNTRIES A POOR 
OPINION OF US. 


and adult groups wield tremendous 
influence over the type of movies 
that are filmed and shown. How- 
ever, even as in the United States, 
films are imported and shown which 
do not meet general approval. 

For example, kissing of any kind 
is forbidden in Indian films, as are 
scenes encouraging crime, scenes 
which show obscene or immodest 
dress, and songs which have lewd 
overtones. In states where there is 
prohibition, drinking scenes are not 


permitted unless they are shown to 
condemn the vice of drinking. 

What sort of movie fare is ac- 
ceptable? Family drama and social 
problems are the favorite subjects 
of the educated. But the majority - 


the uneducated — prefer romantic 
comedy with a great deal of singing 
and, during certain seasons, myth- 
ological-religious films. 

Think of the last movie you saw 
—perhaps the latest technicolor 
musical — and compare it with the 


NOT WATER-PROOF 


‘‘Veronica,”’ asked the Sister sternly, 
“Why haven't you taken your bath to- 
day?”’ 

‘Because | had an injection this morn- 
ing,’ responded the child. 

“What's that got to do with it?’’ 

“Well, Sister, you don’t want the 
water to all go into the hole do you?” 
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standards required of the Indian 
film industry. Gone would be the 
love scenes that carry so much 
force with our own people; gone, too, 
would be some of the catchy tunes 
that are later juke box favorites, 

Feathery-costumed chorus girk 
would be a thing of the past. Yet, 
these, and other films like them are 
exactly what the Indians are seeing. 
And it is from these pictures that 
they draw the conclusion that 
Christians, in general, are unsavory 
people— not to be admired o 
trusted. 

Conversions Difficult 


In this light, we can understand 
why it is so terribly difficult 
convert the Indians to Christianity, 
How can they accept the beliefs ¢ 
people whom they look on with sue 
disfavor? If to them we are im 
moral, why should they listen to ws 
when we tell them to follow our e- 
amples and become like us? 


Is there an answer? Possibly. For 
one thing, it might well behoove us 
to investigate the sort of films we 
are sending to these people. If they 
are unwilling to accept our ways— 
and are even shocked by them — we 
should not: make matters worse by 
confirming their belief that we ar 
lacking in virtue by proving it for 
them on their own screens! 

In this area, perhaps closer 
scrutiny of the films which we and 
the European nations are exporting 
to India is well in order. This may 
be an important role for the gover 
ments to consider before trying to 
blanket India with our own prope 
ganda. Careful screening of movie 
— India’s most popular pastime— 
could prove to be the key to success 
we have been searching for. ¥¥ 
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THE SAINT WHO 
SED FATHERS 
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room in the city of Assisi was hot am 
tase before the Bishop, who in those da} 
vs al one. A father was seeking legal approv 
only son. Peter of Bernardone charged his 
infly spending family property. Francis’ crime 


oth from the family store to relieve the mi 
d le used money taken from his father te femeid: 
} the dilapidated church of St: Mary of the Angels. 
f ef Dr the Bishop could pronounce his verdict, Francis stepped into ; 
_ thetenter of the courtroom and, taking off all his clothes, cil 
» “‘Lrenounce every right I might have. Until now !| have called 7 
| Peter of Bernardone my father, but now | will call only God my Father: 
Deeply moved, the Bishop came forward and covered Francis with 
his own cloak. Francis left the courtroom singing the praises of his 
Creator and rejoicing in his newly-found poverty. So ended the life of 
Francis, son of Peter of Bernardone, and so began the life of St. Francis 


ES ok Astial, 


Francis grasped the true meaning of the Gospels, and practiced their 
lessons heroically. We may not be called upon to sacrifice for our faith 
to the degree that St. Francis did, but certainly in our lives we should 
be consistent with the principles of our Father . . . particularly in 
the giving up of worldly goods for charity and for the good of our souls. 


May the example of St. Francis inspire us to see and practice the 
truth always! 
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